“Amateurs Save 
| Fighters’ Lives 


Men Who Never Wielded 
Surgeon’s Knife Perform 
Amazing Operations. 


WASHINGTON. — Amazing ac- 
counts of life-saving emergency Op- 
erations by soldiers and sailors who 
never before wielded a surgeon’s 
knife come from the depths of the 
Pacific ocean and from the shell- 
torn fields of battle. 


They prove alike the fortitude of 
the warrior patients and the skill 
and resolution of the men who per- 
form the operations. It is as if 
necessity steadied the amateur sur- 
geon’s hand and sharpened his mind 
in times of dire stress. 

Twice recently navy pharmacist’s 
mates—who are not trained as sur- 
geons—successfully removed the ap- 
pendices of stricken shipmates on 
submerged submarines. In another 
case, a tank commander's operation 
saved a soldier’s life while under 
terrific fire. 

First to perform a sub-sea opera- 
tion in enemy waters is Pharma- 
cist’s Mate Wheeler B. Lipes of Up- 
per Darby, Pa. When Seaman Dean 
Rector of Chautauqua, Kan., came 
down with acute appendicitis on 
their submarine near Japan and far 
from surgical help, Lipes told him: 

“T’ve watched doctors do appen- 
dectomies. I think I could do it.”’ 

White faced with pain, Rector 
groaned: 

: - “Let’s get going.” 
Operation a Success. 


“-*'Jap warships were known to be 


near by. So the sub went below the 
surface. Officers helped Lipes with 
the operation. They stretched the 
patient out on a table in the tiny 
wardroom. 

It took Lipes 20 minutes to find 
Rector’s appendix, 2% hours to com- 
plete the operation. Thirteen days 
later Rector was back on duty. Said 
Lipes: 

“The patient had more nerve than 
I did.” 

In the second instance of this sort, 
Pharmacist’s Mate Thomas A. 
Moore of Chino Valley, Ariz., saved 
stricken Fireman George M. Plater 
of Buffalo, N. Y., on the submarine 
Silversides close to Japan itself. 
Like Lipes, Moore had never per- 
formed an operation. But with 
Platter’s consent and the help of 
four shipmates, he went to work on 
the fireman, who was writhing in 
agony from an inflamed appendix. 

The operation required more than 
five hours. After an hour and a half 
the effects of the spinal anesthesia 
wore off, and ether had to be given. 
A few minutes after Platter was 
sewed up, the submarine surfaced, 
sighted an enemy ship and fired a 
torpedo. Then it dived again and 
underwent a depth charge attack. 
But Platter came through all right 
and speedily recovered. 


Example of Heroism. 


Experienced and skilled surgeons 
in the armed services often have to 
meet equally difficult emergencies. 
They operate on the wounded under 
hazardous conditions almost in the 
very battle lines. 

An outstanding example of hero- 
ism in extremely exacting circum- 
stances was given by Dr. Leonard 
H. Conly of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
ship on which he served as surgeon 
was torpedoed in the Atlantic on 
the way to New York last year. 


He arranged to take the same life- 
boat with Mrs. Joseph Mohorovicic, 
a passenger, wife of a Jugoslavian 
consular officer, because he knew 
she was expecting a child. In get- 
ting into the lifeboat, Dr. Conly fell 
and broke two ribs. 

Then his great test came. And he 
proved equal to it. In that dark, 
storm-tossed, spray-drenched life- 
boat, the physician, suffering 
agonies of pain, brought into the 
world an eight-pound boy. The only 
medical supplies he had were a pair 
of scissors and some gauze. 


Nazis Build Six-Engine 
Plane; Carries 130 Men 


LONDON.—The Germans are pro- 
ducing a new six-engine troop trans- 
port plane capable of carrying 130 
men, it was disclosed here. It is 
ealled the power glider ME-323 and 
is being manufactured by the Mes- 
serschmitt company. 

The ME - 323 is a monoplane 
equipped with six French Rhome- 
Rhone 14-M radial engines arranged 
abreast along the leading edge of 
the wing. Each engine turns up 500 
to 800. horsepower at 10,000 feet. 
Built into the bottom of the nose is 
a multi-wheeled undercarriage for 
aiding in landing on rough terrain. 

It is the second six-engine plane 
recently introduced into the German 
air force. The first was the Blohm 
and Voss 222 flying boat, some of 
which have been shot down while 
ferrying troops and freight to North 
Africa. 
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WS. WAR Bond dy 


“They Give Their Lives—You Lend Your Money” 


U. S. Treasury Department 


Will Americans Be 


Courtesy King Features 


More Tender With 


Their Money Than Lives of Their Sons 


Washington, D. C.—A blunt challenge—whether Amer- 
icans will be more tender with their money than with the 
lives of their sons—confronts U. S. citizens as they prepare to 


meet the appeal of the 


government to put an additional 13 


billion dollars into the fight in the next three weeks. 
>————< — __—— 


American dollars which run off to 
some cozy shelter to hide while 
American boys are dying to defend 
our cities and towns from destruc- 
tion and invasion will face a rising 
demand from all classes of patriotic 
citizens to come out and fight. 

Millions of workers who now are 
buying War Bonds regularly out of 
current income must lend extra 
money to their government during 
the Second War Loan campaign 
(which started April 12). 

In recognition of the spirit of sac- 
rifice which is sweeping over the 
Jand as our troops swing into of- 
fensive action in Africa and await 
the signal for a landing in Europe, 
the Treasury Department is offering 
a series of government bonds to fit 
every pocketbook. 

No matter whether Americans buy 
the familiar Series E Bonds or 2% 
per cent bonds or 2 per cent bonds 
or tax certificates, they will be doing 
their part to make the Second War 
Loan drive a success. 


Consumer Spending Too High. 
Consumer spending in 1942 was 


much too high to meet the war situa- 

tion of 1943. Last year more than | 
89 Hillion dollars of our soaring na-" 
tional income went to feed the de- 

sires of Americans for clothes, rec- 

reation, foods and luxuries. As these 

items grow scarcer, more of our in- 

come must be diverted from such 

expenses into government bonds. 


During 1942 millions of our fathers, 
sons, relatives and friends were in 
training here and abroad. Some 
were already in action. Casualties 
were beginning to bite into every 
community. War Bonds became a 
vital link between the home and 
fighting fronts. 

Today sacrifice has become a way 
of life for America’s fighting men. 
Civilian spending on the 1942 scale 
must go out the window if the home 
folks are to ettempt to match the 
heroism of our boys at the front. 

Not every American can take his 
place in a bomber or in a foxhole 
or on a fighting ship but he can fire 
away at the enemy by lending 
money to the government. 


ns 


Native Daughters 
Have Busy Season 


Mrs. Frances Maloney has been 
elected to the office of state vice 
president of the Native Daughters 
of the Golden West. Mrs. Maloney 
has, for many years, been a most 
active member in this California’s 
own fraterna] organization and this 
high honor comes to her in recog- 
nition of her fine service to the 
order. 

At the Meeting of Menlo Parlor 
Native Daughters this week a class 
of new candidates were initiated. 

Members of the local parlor also 
attended and took part in the gen- 
eral assembly of past presidents on 
Saturday in San Francisco. 

The new members are Mrs. P. J. 
Cossuto and Mrs. Carl Dell-Aquilla. 
The parlor entertained as visitors 
at this session members from Bonita 
Parlor, Redwood City and Califor- 
nia Parlor, Sacramento. 

Mrs. Edgar Mosher. and Mrs. Jack 
Doyle were Menlo Park’s delegates 
t othe meeting on Saturday at the 
Palace Hotel. 

Menlo Parlor is in a most flourish 
ing condition at this time and is 
taking an active part in the affairs 
of the Native Daughters in general. 


Manpower Has Been 


Centralized in Hawaii 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Hawaii’s in- 
dustrial system of large sugar and 
pineapple plantations, instead of 
small agricultural units,  scruti- 
nized several times by congression- 
al groups, has proved invaluable to 
the vast war effort in the islands 
through contributions of labor, 
equipment and land. 

And despite these large contribu- 
tions, both the sugar and pineapple 
industries have been able to harvest 
and ship to the mainland nearly as 
much of their products this year as 
they did in time of peace. 

By year’s end the sugar industry 
will have shipped approximately 
900,000 tons of badly needed raw sug- 
ar, instead of the usual quota of a 
million tons. Pineapple shipments 
will be almost 100 per cent of nor- 
mal, according to the heads of the 
three major pineapple producing 
companies. 

First call to the plantations for 
men and machinery was sounded 
before noon of the first day of the 
war. Because the plantations are 
organized in large units, they were 
able to deliver large groups of la- 
borers virtually within the hour of 
the call. 


“THEY GIVE THEIR 


yt LIVES—YOU LEND 
WAR © 


YOUR MONEY” 


Buy an Additional 
Bond Now 


King Cotton Is 
Problems of Adapting 


being 
here for the serious business of war. 


is getting tough. 
such 
lished by the U. S. government, the 
southern branch quite naturally in- 
herited cotton research. 


Local Couple Wed 


Getting Tough|In Reno Monday 


Fiber to Battle Front Use 
Being Solved. 


NEW ORLEANS.—King Cotton is 
toughened and conditioned 


In a big concrete building the king 
As one of four 
estab- 


regional laboratories 


A few of the laboratory’s current 
problems which censorship will per- 
mit one to mention: 

1.—To create a cotton fabric for 
sand-bagging that will prove as re- 
sistant to weather, bomb-concussion 
and shrapnel as the burlap former- 
ly imported. 

2.—To replace the sisal binder 
twine no longer available from the 
Near East for the nation’s grain- 
harvesting machines. 

3.—Production of a cotton tire cord 
that can take the beating rayon 
takes, and then some. 

Ersatz Palm Oil. 

Already the big white building has 
produced a cottonseed oil that pinch 
hits for palm oil in the intricate 
business of tin-plating, an industry 
important to the feeding of a coun- 
try at battle. 

The trained energies of more than 
150 experts are at work in the sci- 
entific gymnasium: Chemists, chem- 
ical engineers, machinists, textile 
workers. A complete textile mill 
has been built, three floors of indi- 
vidual laboratories. 

“We can’t say much about what 
we’re doing, or preparing to do, or 
what we’ve done,’ says James A, 
Kime, technical assistant to the di- 
rector, ‘but the work goes on.” 

“TJ think some big stories will 
come out of these laboratories—aft- 
er the war. I think the surprising 
sophistication of cotton will be one 
of them.”’ 

Kime points out that last year the 
nation’s mills consumed more than 
11,000,000 bales of cotton, running 
day and night to handle the need 
for camouflage fabrics, tenting, 
khaki and webbing, along with other 
military and civilian needs. 

“Yet back in the 30s,’’ he says, 
“this country hit a low of 5,000,000 
bales handled by the mills. That 
should spell something for the fu- 
ture of cotton.’ 

A Heavy Demand. 


To feed those mills, the nation 
had on January 31 an estimated 16,- 


this vicinity 


Mrs. Viola Donnell and Thomas 


Pfund of this city slipped away to 
Reno and were married at 4 o’clock 
Monday afternoon at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Connelly. 


Mrs. Pfund is well known in Men- 


lo Park and vicinity where she has 
lived for some time. She was pro- 
prietor of the “Grag-A-Bite” Rest- 
aurant at 1049 S] Camino Real,and 
will continue to operate this popu- 
lar restaurant. She wore a suit of 
black Moire for a wedding gown. 
Pfund is also well known in 
as the proprietor of 
the “Acme House Cleaning Service”. 
This business will also be continu- 
ed. 


Mr. 


The happy 


Buy an Additional 


couple are making 
their home on Croner Lane, where 
they are receiving the congratula- 
tions of their many friends. 


Citizens Committee 
Organized Here 


YOUR BOY &Tttew 


LOAN. ta 


ay 


Bond Today 


NUMBER 26 


Boating 


Interesting News Of 
P. A. Yacht Harbor 


By Mark Nesbit 

The big news of the week igs the 
assurance that the San Francisco 
Examiner will stage their Hearst 
Small Boat Regatta at the Palo Al- 
to Yacht Harbor on Sunday, June 
13th. Harry Borba, Sports Editor of 
the Examiner, phoned this good 
news yesterday. This will be the first 
time it has ever been held away 
from San Francisco. Because the 
local harbor has taken the lead in 
small boats; there being more ac~- 
tivity here than at other clubs on 
the bay, and because of the ideal 
sailing conditions this opportunity 
to be hosts to an outstanding boat- 
ing event has come to us, This 
meang that several winners of last 
year’s races will compete for the 
beautiful Hearst trophies again with 
dozens of sail boats of the bay area 
being brought here for the race. 
Nationals, Suns, Snipes, Moons and 


The move initiated by the Good 


Government League of Menlo Park 
to inquire into the status of the 
$14,466.31 now in the city treasury 
and which was raised by a special 
assessment of 75 cents per hundred 
valuation, has resulted in the or- 


ganization of a citizens’ committee, 


with James Armstrong as chairman. 


800,000 bales of cotton, a little above 
the average of recent seasons and 
held to that figure by the sharp in- 


crease in domestic use which to a, 


considerable extent offset the drop in 
exports. 


The 1942 cotton crop of some 13,- 
000,000 bales was produeed on 23,- 
000,000 acres of land. 

But despite that harvest, heavy 
demand will leave a stock of the 
staple of around 10,455,000 bales at 
the end of the season on July 31, 
trade estimates say. 


Cotton is more than a passive 
combatant in this war. 


Gun cotton, made by nitrating the 
linters which stick to the seed after 
ginning, is definitely a dish-it-out 
agent. Work is under way to cre- 
ate machinery which will chop the 
fibers into lengths comparable to 
those of linters. That means more 
guncotton. Faster. Easier. 

King Cotton is a versatile fellow. 
He can give you a pair of govern- 
ment pants, then blow them off you. 
He’s tough. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF.—The Mus- 
tang fighter, deadly combat plane of 
the U. S. army and the RAF, is 
armed with eight machine guns, 
North American Aviation company 
disclosed. 

The plane, designated as P-51, has 
been termed by the RAF as the best 
co-operational craft in the air. 


North American, builder of the 
speedy fighter, disclosed that four of 
the machine guns are of .50 caliber 
and four of .30. 

The heavily armed Mustangs have 
been used principally for ground 
strafing in occupied Europe. They 
gained wide acclaim last year when 
they participated in the Commando 
raid on Dieppe. 


The other members of the com- 
mittee are Dr. G. N. Harris, George 
F. Nesbitt, George F. CCleese, Jr, 
John J. Downes, Wallace H. Brown, 
Herbert McKechnie and Prof. CaCrl 
Noller. 


Passover Services At 


Temple Beth Jacob 


Services will be held tonight at 
8:15 in Temple Beth Jacob, Menlo 
Park and on Saturday morning at 
9:15 o’clock. 

The last Passover Services will be 
hel dthig Sunday night at 8 o’clock. 
Monday’s services will be at 9:15 in 
the morning and 8 o'clock in the 
evening. 

Tuesday morning there will be a 
Memorial Service with sermon at 
9:15 o’clock. 


BIRTHS 


To Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Cleve- 
land, 966 Florence lane, Menlo 
Park, in the Palo Alto Hospital, on 
April 19, at 10:30 a. m., a son weigh- 
ing 8 pounds, 8 ounces. 

To Mr. and Mrs. William Malcolm 
route 1, box 940, Menlo Park, in the 
Palo Alto Hospital, April 21, at 4:02 
a. m., a daughter weighing 7 pounds 


5 ounces. 


Cars Worth More Now, 


So Assessors Boost Ante 
KANSAS CITY, KAN.—It’s hap- 
pening all over the United States, 
says John W. Roberts, tax assessor. 
Your car, although a year older, 
is being assessed higher than it was 
last year. 
It’s really worth more now, he ex- 
plained, and assessors can’t help 
that. So they’re adding an average 


of $9 to values of 1935 models, and 


up to $30 or $40 on 1940 models. 


CANDLELIGHT COMMUNION 
SERVICE AT LOCAL CHURCH 


There will be a Candlelight Com- 
munion Service tonight (Good Fri- 
day) at 8 o’clock at the Menlo Park 


Presbyterian Church. 


The Easter Service at 11 a. m. 
Sunday, will be conducted by Don 


E. Hall. There will also be a re 
ception of new members. 


other classes will be represented. 
The outstanding events of this sea- 
son will be Opening Day, May sec- 
ond; Hearst Small Boat Regatta, 
June 13th; Harbor Day, July 4th; 
with boats from the four Yacht 
Clubs of the lower bay arriving on 
July third. The Small Boat Racing 
Association Championship races on 
September 12th; Closing Day on 
November 14th, 


ee 8 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Scharman 
were harbor visitors this week. They 
have returned to Palo Alto after 
living in Log Angeles for the past 
year. Leon sold his Gull boat before 
he left but is enjoying some salil- 
ing with other local yachtsmen. 


ess 

Bob Guenther writes that he 1s 
stationed in Honolulu where he is 
attending the Coast Guard Train- 
ing School. He mentioned seeing 
others from Palo Alto but the cens- 
or had cut out the names. He’s a 
seaman, second class now, and feels 
as though he were back at Paly Hi 
with his school books tucked under 


hig arm. 
se@e8 


Merton Price is the proud owner 
of Panda Cub, a twenty-two foot 
Cub Class sail boat, that he brought 
down from Berkeley last Sunday. 
He is the only person I know that 
has bought a boat and didnt want 
to charge it. 


se? 
Jack Edwards of San Jose sailed 
into the harbor in hig twenty-two 
foot cabin sloop “Southwinds” and 
plans to make Palo Alto his home 
port. 


esa @ 
Joe Baker dropped in yesterday 
on his first drive after a sojourn at 
\the hospital. He is now at home in 
San Carlos and hag the welcome 


sign out for visitors. 
ses: 


The proofs for the new monthly 
bulletin which is to make its ap- 
| pearance the first of May look good. 
| All that is lacking is the news from 
two of the yacht clubs. It will be 
mailed to all yocht club members on 
\the lower bay. 

e283 

| The Sea Scouts are taking ad- 
| vantage of their Easter vacation 
j}and have kept the Alcor sailing 
every day. The Mountain View ship 
have their cabin job (it doesn’t look 
like a boat) so it will run and take 


daily spins around the harbor. 
—_— or Or 


LOST DOG 


Lost—Female German Shepherd 
dog, age 6 yearg on April 4th. Ans- 
wers to name Wilhelmina. Child- 
ren’s pet. Reward Address 1424 
-' Brewster street, Redwood City or 
PhoneRedwood 3989. * 
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Lights of NewYork 


By L. L. STEVENSON 


Uptown and Downtown: Doris 
Dowling and Diana Davis of ‘‘New 
Faces,’’ sporting new fezzes at the 
57 .Clun: . . Miguelito Valdez, Ro- 
sita Rios and La Argentina holding 
a Pan-American conference of their 
own at El Chico . . . Romo Vincent 
increasing his burden by carrying 
the weight of a conversation at the 
Greenwich Village inn ; Two 
English navy officers seeking a 
memento at Jimmy Dwyer’s Saw- 
dust Trail, solving their problem by 
scooping up a handful of sawdust 
and putting it into an envelope al- 
ready containing Sherman Billings- 
ley’s Stork club matches . . . Tom- 
my Manville looking wifeless and 
lifeless at the Cafe Madison . 


and nearby, Pat O’Brien, whose 
mother cime from Ireland, chatting 
with Milton rle whose mother 
came trom Coney ‘“TIreland’’ 
Marie Montez adding her beauty to 
the Manha‘tan moniage . The 
Jack Haleys and the Fred Allens 
getting together for dinner at 
Lindy’s—one of the oldest friend- 
ships in the show business. 
Pobert E, Sherwood and Louis 


> 


Broinfield, the literary giants, chat- 


ting at No. 1 Bar . . Susan Hay- 
ward giving her marine escort ma- 
terial for his diary .. . A young 
airedale walking beside Phil Spital- 
ny on Fifth avenue and carrying an 
afternoon paper in ifs mouth...a 
newshound! Beatrice Kay 
tickling an audience at ‘he Stage 
Door Canteen and getting a kickie 
out of khaki applause . . Broad- 
way Rose tagging Lenore Lemmon 
for her autograph and some coins 


in front of the Winter Garden . 
Politicos at the Pennsylvania station 
ready to leave for Washington, D. C. 

. and some talking through the 
hats they'd like to toss into the ring 

. An old man selling sweet po- 
tatoes from a cart in front of La 
Conga . Peppy de Albrew look- 
ing around the Persian Room of the 
Plaza and walking out, murmuring 


disconsolately, ‘‘They make appoint- 
ments with me and they don’t show 
up.”’ 

~_ om 


This and That: Girl bellhops are 
no wartime innovation—the Henry 
Hudson hotel has employed them for 
more than 12 years ...A big rum 
importing firm is experimenting 
with ‘‘non-diluting’”’ ice cubes for tall 
drinks . . . Senor Wences, Spanish 
ventriloquist, has had his larynx in- 
sured for $50,000 . . . Dazian’s, cen- 
tury-old theatrical supply house, 
makes provision for its salesgirls to 
see at least one Broadway show a 
month Victor Borge was a 
leading star of the Scandinavian 
countries until Hitler forced him to 
flee to the U. S. A... . He says 
that during the final months before 
the Nazi invasion he heard one song 
being played and sung constantly 
in his homeland—‘‘God Bless Amer- 
ica’”’ . ‘I never could understand 
that song,’’ he declares, ‘‘because 
—isn’t it true—God has already 
blessed America.” 

. * 4 * 


Oddest Sight of the Week: A 
Broadway well-known who, when he 
went to dine at one of the better 
restaurants, took his own butter with 
him . . . Dentists’ philosophy: ‘‘The 
only time we really feel good is 
when we’re looking down in the 
mouth’. . . Dancer Dan Loper has 
gifted his partner, Maxine Barratt, 
with a “priorities bracelet’’—a lump 
of sugar, a coffee bean and a hair 
pin all done in gold . . . Jack Har- | 
ris spotted this sign in the window | 
of a Fifth avenue masseur: “We | 
take your breadth away”... And 
a Bowery cafe has this none-too- 
polite sign in its window, ‘Ladies 
Uninvited” . “Be strong, be 
brave, be true. Have faith. One 
heart, one mind forever more.”’ Rec- | 
ognize those words? Lanny | 
Ross did at once—they’re a part of 
the national anthem of China. 

* * * 


FFF 


Here and There: Three band 
leaders casting eyes at Tanya, the 
Russian singer who ‘sinks. sad 
sonks’’ at the Casino Russe . 
Sammy Kaye en route from the 
Strand to Roths for his favorite 
dish, cheesecake . . . Arthur Mur- 
ray exchanging greetings with Be- 
nay Venuta, star of ‘‘By Jupiter,’ 
at Broadway and 45th street... 
Mark Wernow cavorting in the 
swimming pool of a midtown Turk- 
ish bath . . . Phillips H. Lord, the 


“Gang Buster,’’ walking into Rocke- 
feller Center followed by four ex- 


Where Will Money 
Come From? 


People ask: ‘‘Where will the 
money come from?” to reach 
the thirteen-billion dollar ob- 
jective of the Second War 
Loan. The answer is simple. 
The people HAVE the income. 

When we produce munitions 
or peacetime goods, or any- 
thing else, we likewise produce 
income. For every dollar of 
production, there is a dollar of 
income. 

The problem of war finance 
boils down to this—if individu- 
als and businesses receive more 
income after taxes than there 
are things produced for them 
to buy, then excess funds arise. 
The government deficit is 
matched by the combined sur- 
plus of everybody else. This 
surplus should be put into Gov- 
ernment securities to wipe out 
that deficit. 

They give their lives... You 
lend your money. 


... Part of the new 
glamour policy on the Lord show-— 


quisite blondes 


servicemen want pictures of the 
actresses .. . Peggy Hopkins Joyce, 
a lone table sitter at Cerutti’s, ask- 
ing the brace of piano players to 
beat out “something old—something 
awfully old.’’ 

* * * 

Abe Lyman walking up Eighth 
avenue with books under his arm 
and looking more and more like a 
teacher than a swing band maestro. 

Bell Syndicate—WNU Features. 


$8,000 Raised in One Day 


For Fire Victim’s Family 


HINGHAM, MASS.—In a single 
day workers at the Bethlehem-Hing- 
ham shipyard raised $8,000 for the 
family of a fellow-worker who per- 
ished in the Cocoanut Grove holo- 
caust. 


The money has been used to set 
up a trust for Mrs. John Griffin of 
Milton and her-five children. Ad- 
ministrators of the fund are repre- 
sentatives of the shipyard’s union. 


Getting Wire by Censors 
Is Duck Soup for Flier 


BROOKS FIELD, TEXAS.—Held 
overnight in New York recently by 
a downpour, a Brooks Field flier 
tried to wire his wife in San Antonio, 
Texas, why his return would be 
delayed. ‘‘Sorry, but weather in- 
formation is censored,’’ the tele- 
graph clerk told him. The idea got 
through, however, when the follow- 
ing message was received: ‘‘Stay- 
ing overnight—even the ducks are 
grounded.” 


Helicopter Fleet 
Put in Production 


Pilots Park Plane in Air, | 
Leave by Ladder. 


DAYTON, OHIO.—Imagine taking 
the little woman to a farmer’s door 
in a wingless aircraft, hovering mo- 
tionless above the yard while she 
steps down a short ladder to buy 
chickens and eggs, and then climbs 
back for the flight home to a rooft- 
top garage! 

A pipe dream? Not at all. 

The army air forces announced of- 
ficially after exhaustive tests that 
the radically designed aircraft holds 
great promise ‘‘not only for shorten- 
ing and winning the war but for the 
revivification of civilian aviation in 
the peace which follows.” 

The new ship is the army Sikorsky 
helicopter. 

Although helicopters, whose huge 
overhead rotor blades do the work 
of wings on standard planes, aren’t 
new, this craft designed by Igor 
Sikorsky has some startling innova- 
tions. 

On the ground at a distance, it 
resembles a long, bandy-legged bug 
with horizontal feelers reared behind 
a blunt, transparent nose, which is 
the two-place cabin. 


But for all its odd appearance, the 
air forces are proud of their brain 
child. Here’s what they say of it 
officially: 

“This model promises for the first 
time in history to provide a heavier- 
than-air medium of operating along 
lines radically different from those 
of the standard airplane and at the 
same time providing definite and | 
practical flying characteristics of 
military value. Further improve- 
ments in construction as well as per- 
formance characteristics will be in- 
corporated in the production models 
to come.’’ 

A production order was placed 
with the Vought-Sikorsky company. 


Diner-Out Exchanges 


Slippers for Oxfords 
MILLBURN, N. J. — A couple 
dressed in evening clothes walked 
out of a restaurant. The woman sat 
down on the steps and turned to her 
escort. 
“Hand me my 
please,’’ she said. 
The man took a pair of oxfords 
from his pocket and replaced them 
with evening slippers. 
The couple had walked 
miles to dinner. 


walking shoes, 


three 


Stolen Coat Contains 


An Explosive Chemical 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The thief 
who is wearing the jacket stolen 
from Walter Vizcarrondo, army 
ordnance department employee, had 
better be careful. 

Vizcarrondo told police the jacket, 
which was stolen from his automo- 
bile, contained a two-ounce bottle of 
chemical more explosive than TNT. 
A plaid shirt saturated with gun- 
powder also was stolen. Vizcarrondo 
is employed in the laboratory. 


Gene Ogletree 


Formerly Employed by United States Laundry 


Now Associated With 


CERCIAT| 


Laundry and 
Dry Cleaners 


For over 50 Years Serving Bay Area 


FOR SERVICE 
elephone \10969 
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Charge 250 Poles Die 


4 ’ 
Daily in ‘Murder Camp 
LONDON.—Officials of the Pol- 

ish government-in-exile assert 


that 250 Poles are dying daily ina 


‘murder camp” at Osmiesim, 
Poland, as a result of ‘‘execu- 
tions, inhuman treatment, hunger 
and epidemics.’’ Prisoners were 
said still to be pouring into the 
camp. Sixty Polish miners from 
upper Silesia were shot. 


Alaskan Woman - ‘Mush’ 
On Bike Built for Two 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA. — Kitty 
O’Brien, self-styled farthest North 
woman taxi driver, has gone war- 
modern not oldfashioned, she ex- 
plains. Starting as a truck-driving 
freighter, Mrs. O’Brien later 
branched into taxi service and did 
a right good pre-war business with 
tourists. Now she has added a bi- 
cycle to her equipment. It’s a tan- 
dem job and is also used for deliv- 
eries. 


Buy an Additional 
Bond Today ° 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


Bryant Street and Forest Avenue, 


Palo Alto. 


Sunday services at 11 a.m., * 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1943 


The Sunday Church Services 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 
Bev. Thomas McKeon, Pastor 
Oak Grove Avenue 


Sunday Mass, 7, 8:30 and 11 a.m. 


Benediction at 7:45 p.m. ss ie 

At the Mission Church 0 ; 
Francis, Euclid Ave., East Palo Alto, 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. m. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE 
WAYSIDE 
Rey. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
Portola. 
Daily mass at 8 a. m. Sunday 
masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m. 
EAST PALO ALTO COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 
Rev. Melvin D. Westland, pastor 
Euclid Ave. near Bayshore Ravens- 
wood District. 
9:45 agn.—Sunday School. 
11 a.m.—Morning Worship. 
6:30 p.m. — Christian Bndeavor 
Services. 
7:45 p.m.—Evening Service. 


——— 


MENLO FULL GOSPEL CHURCH 
Earle V. Jennison, Pastor 
Phone Redwood 3155-W 
Oak Grove avenue and Mills street, 
two blocks from highway. 
Sunday Services: Sunday School 10 
a. m, Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even 
ing Service 7:45 o'clock. Choir Prac- 
tice 7:15, before evening service 
Mid-week meetings — Wednesday 
evening: Song Service and Preach- 
ing. 
Friday avening 8:00 o'clock Pray- 
er Service. 


ee 


—_— 


. 


CONGREGATION BETH JACOsS 
Creek Drive 


Emil Bernhard Cehn. Rabbi 
Services will be held on Friday 


night at 8:15. 
Saturday morning services at 9:00 
o'clock. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
716 Santa Cruz Avenue 


9:45 a. m.—Sunday School, Wm. 
Daut, Superintendent. 

11:00 a.m.—Morning Worship. 

6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeayor 
meetings, Intermediate, high schoo} 
and Young People’s societies. 


Junior Christian Endeavor meat. 
ings at 2:45 and 8:45 p.m, each 
Wednesday. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
420 Oak Grove Ave., Menlo Park 
Rector, The Reverend 
Charles Edward Fritz, M. A. B BD. 
8:00 a. m. — Holy Communien. 
9:30 a. m. — Church School ig 


St. Mary’s Chapel, 1060 Laurel St. 
11:00 A. M.—First and third Sun- 
days, Holy Communion and sermon. 


Other Sundays, Morning Prayer 
and sermon. 
REORGANIZED CHURCH OF 


JESUS CHRIST, L. D. 8. 
Corner Spencer and Grants streets, 
San Jose 
Dr. L. B. Harris, Pastor 

Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Morning Worship, 11 a. m. Eyening 
service 7: 45 o’cloek. 

Prayer service Wednesday even- 
ing at 7:45 o'clock. 

Public cordially invited to these 
services. 


THE 2x0 WAR LOAN DRIVE IS ON! 


Come on, 
Lets WIN fhis war! 


x* 


F we should lose the war, life would not 


be worth living. 


“But we won't lose it,” you may say. 


Listen, brother—in this 


sure, unless you make it so. 


This month it’s up to us here at home to 
do our part, and then some, to make Victory 
surer—and quicker! To do it, we've got to 


lend Uncle Sam 13 billion 


It isn’t easy—but war isn’t easy and Vic- 
tory isn’t cheap. It takes money—and more 
money—to buy planes, ships, tanks, guns 
and a million other things our boys must 
have to deliver that final, paralyzing knock- 


out punch. 


And it’s a whale of a lot easier for us at 
home to lend our money than for our boys 
to fight through the hardships and dangers 
of deserts, swamps, jungles, ice-fields and 


sub-infested seas! 


xk 


Just think! Every extra bond you buy will 


help provide the weapons to save the lives 


world nothing’s 


extra dollars. 


of many American boys! Isn’t that alone 


worth every effort, every economy you caa 
make? You bet it is! 


There are 7 types of U. S. Government 
securities to meet the needs of every purse. 
They offer the finest investment in the world 
—liberal interest, plus securities guaranteed 
by Uncle Sam himself. 

A volunteer worker for the 2nd War Loan 
Drive may visit you soon. Welcome this 
unselfish patroit—and buy all the bonds 
you can. But don’t wait for that call. Go— 
today—to your bank, investment dealer, 


broker, post office or bond booth and invest 


to your uttermost limit. Even if it hurts, it’s 
nothing compared to the agonizing impact 
of a bayonet thrust, a flesh-tearing torpedo 
fragment or a bone-crushing bullet. 


So dig deep, brother, and do it NOW! 


There are 7 different types of U. S. Government Securities — choose the ones best suited for you! 


THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES... You LEND YOUR MONEY! 


Menlo 


Park Hardware Store 


Phone Palo Alto 3763 
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» ‘ Cc . , | He’s in Thick of War, 
! anadian Women Losing ° aSsl ] 
More Frills and G oo ine elt | But Held on Draft Charge 
bie ’ ; Srheea ” =r spony | SEATTLE.—Robert J. Noble, 35, oe a 
‘“ a WA. — Further “fripperies I L W 6 T | seaman on an army transport, rec- or 
Ad on feminine attire are among the n ast ar, OO | ognizes only too well the strange Real Estave 
" | latest war casualties in Canada. | twists taken by the fortunes of war. Stanford Park Lot — near good 
riday ze The latest ‘‘fashion freeze’’ covers i Dressed in a blue uniform, Noble, |gevelopment and _ transportation. 
’ ate Gah cee, and Oe tanee Meatless, Sweetless, Gas- See besstnadacge dy was -on ts Owner says sell for $8507 
; 9:00 " its and sports jackets. eg-ol- ; aller a hazardous 61-day voyage to 
Th mutton sleeves, the evening wrap, less and Wheatless — | Alaska on, of all things—a charge MENLO PARK REALTY C0 
j the riding jacket, the jerkin and the Were Decreed in 717. of draft evasion. It seems he did 
7 | ; | brief little jackets known as “‘beer not answer queries of his draft 440 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
ks Jackets” follow the floor-length eve- WASHINGTON.—Remember the | board. PHONE 21832 
Wm, if : its po age ceri oe” Slack | meatless, sweetless, heatless, wheat- Se Listings Solicited—Sales Rentals 
: ) id vanis rom summer | jess days and gasless Sundays of| Burglar Pops Ri et 
..2; 4 | beaches, and swashbuckling capes | World War I, a quarter century ago? 8 P ight Up EXPERT CARPENTER 
p. | : are doomed. Oldtimers recall the nation-wide Into Arms of the Law 
eavor : : P sae tg ee ct? oye is | conservation program along with PITTSBURGH. — Patrolman Jim GENERAL CONTRACTING 
school ps Te eliminated from all suits and coats | the ‘victory bread’ of 1917-18. Harvey stepped on a sidewalk trap- 
which have one or more inside The bureau of labor statistics, dig- | door in front of a cafe at exactly Specializing in Remodeling, Giadly 
inte. pockets. Rococo braid applied on the | ging into accounts of those days, | the right moment. help you plan 
each front of suits and coats must go. says it was considered very likely Feeling pressure under his feet, he| No Job too Large er too Small 
Stiffening previous : fashion that shoes also would have been ra-| stepped aside to await develop-| Phome H. E. STALDBR P. A. 4503 
ue aon Haat beset eben elim- | tioned if World War I had contin-| ments. Up through the trapdoor— 
} | inated sleeves cut on the bias, OF | ued through the spring of 1919, and | and right into his hands—came two ERFIL Us MAIR 
Park ‘ r with cuffs, cash or coin pockets on | that men’s and women’s wearing | youths with $840 which Harvey said SUP acta 
: any garment, overall tucking, shir- | apparel would have been standard- | had been taken from the cafe strong: | REMOVED BY THE ELEOTRIG 
BD. uy ring, pleating, folds or straps if the ized and its prices regulated. There | box. 
bilan, % material exceeds two inches in| was a serious threat of gasoline needle. Absolutely permanent. 
sat tn width, wool cloth under cuffs or fur rationing, too. Free, Thawed, Well, Gertrude Allender, 214 Bmersén, 
collars, wool cloth inside pockets, in-| Although the pinch on all foods ‘ Palo Alto. PHone Pale Alte 5443, 
‘ai St. / h side facing in excess of five inches | now is tighter, the bureau says the Cat Waits for Owner 
| Bun- j | width at center, elastic on a suit, | standard of living is higher and the DES MOINES, IOWA.—Traffic YEAR ROUND SCHOOL 
TmOR. | # j coat or sport jacket, patch pockets | cost of living lower than for the Policeman Anthony Mihalovich “Tots te Ten” 
Prayer ; on suits, coats or sports jackets. same period in World War I. borrowed an ice pick, climbed up SIDENT PUPILS 
es Compare Living Costs. on the roof of a house and ig sage e 
; : . : i : 925 - Ravenswood Ave. 
OF Army Discovers the Man Since the outbreak of war in Eu- | | Chopped loose the foot and tail of || P. A. 
. rope in 1939, the increase in living a cat frozen there. 
treets, . Who Wakes Up Bugler mosteein this country has been 22.1 Mrs. W. W. Sullenberger, on BABY CHIX, STARTED CHIX 
FORT DEVENS, MASS.—The long | per cent, as compared with a jump whose roof the cat got stuck, several ages, W. Lega, Meavy 
years of searching by soldiers ev- | o¢ aircient 35 per cent during the thawed pussy out. The cat recov- breeds. Raise a few in by A sca 
| } erywhere has ended—a field artil- abl S Aiek tha dat Wotld ered, calmly waited for an owner yard. Ravenswood  Hatehery, 
comparable period of the first Wo 2361 University, East Palo Alte. 
leryman at Devens has found the | war, Secretary of Labor Perkins : 
yening guy who wakes the bugler. reports. 
He’s Corp. Francis S. Hardman, a If you compare retail food prices 
even. j ; former Maryland farmer who has | jin Washington, for example, at the 
oy acm gerbes ott carried his civilian early rising hab- | enq of the first year of Americar. 
it into the army. iat : : r ; 
a = * participation in World War I and 
ee “They Give Their Lives—You Lend Your Money” | .,? 2t.tesst an hour before rev- | World War 11, you will see little ait 
BE Beekcun Dentin eille each morning, ha insists on | ference in food costs today and those 
en » 5. Treasury Department | waking the bugler—and some of the | of 94 years ago. ' 
boys complain, the rest of the men} Jn 1917 and 1918 every Tuesday a | 
in his barracks. nation-wide meatless day was ob- 
If you haven’t gotten around | 4, The goal of the Second War Thirteen billion dollars—the | served, and every Saturday a pork- 
te buying a Second War Loan = Loan drive is 13 billion dol- | 5S sum the Treasury must raise | less day. Americans were asked to 
Bond, stop and think what it Ws lars. That is just about one 7S in the Second War Loan drive, | observe one meatless meal a day 
would mean to you if our sol- fifth of the estimated increase is only one sixth of the esti- | through the rest of the week. 
a diers hadn’t gotten round to of = hes eet a fox the fis- mated cost of the war for the Mondays and Wednesdays were 
the fight. cal year o 3. fiscal year of 1943. meatless days by government edict Seed Money 
{~ —with violators threatened with $5,- 
000 fine or six years imprisonment, : es 
bes or both. Americans also were di- There's only one thing more foolish than killing the goose that 
. rected to observe one wheatless meal lays the golden eggs. That’s living up the money that has been 
a 4 through the remainder of the put away to buy the seed for next year’s crops. 
week. P . » 
2 Suffered Fuel Famine. Although G-E ae 8 ae pwn Petia ied Bosig 
i The wheat order was due to failure grow from soy 666 a re pl eee : po “A iat 
i of the spring wheat crop of 1917. facturer —no matter what he makes—has a seed problem jus 
This, along with the coldest weather the same. For next year’s models, and improved designs, and 
in a generation during the winter of new products—all these cost money. Money for research, and 
17-18, brought a wheat and coal engineering, and new tools, and advertising to tell the puklic 
G REYH oO U Ag D B deficit so staggering that stern gov- where a product can be obtained, and how much it will cost. 
ernment measures were considered | . : 
jacobaaxy. And the only place this money can come from is out of past 
rag On Wednesdays, also, no baker earnings, or borrowing on the promise of earnings in the future, 
| baked or sold bread containing wheat In other words—from seed money. 
oy ae YO U’LL Li KE iT a flour, and during the rest of the From the seed of research and engineering, planted in yeara 
a eee e week sold only a loaf known as “‘vic- past by General Electric, have come some pretty amazing 
t tory bread,” which contained a 20 crops. Incandescent lamps five times as efficient as Edison’s, 
per cent substitution for wheat. vacuum tubes that made radiobroadcasting possible, refriger- 
Food Administrator Herbert Hoo- : : : 
Gan aaeni lad Anat thence imadsures ators for the home and electric machines for industry to make 
saved 15 million bushels of critically important jobs easier. 
needed wheat per month. Right now the crops we’re growing are all of the “Victory 
, & 
The fuel famine was even worse. Garden” kind—weapons that are serving with our armed forces 
{ = ae 1917, the nation was on land and sea and in the air. 
| short million tons of coal. When ’ 5 
ftanspartation tle-ups made the situ- But we mustn’t neglect the seed money for the future. We're 
AtionMevenm incre! deuten heatiess looking forward to the continuance of the industrial system 
Mondays were inaugurated in Janu- that will allow us to open up and cultivate other new and prom- 
ary, 1918, for the rest of the win- ising fields. So, tomorrow, look for important developments in 
| ter, for business and professional es- television, fluorescent lighting, plastics, electronics. These will 
r tablishments, with some exceptions. be familiar words in the post-war world. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
e e And sugar? Well, it was rationed CoMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
: Men and women wanted in this essential at tee pounds pee person. per 
D h A h I in month. As late as June, 1918, it 
e rshnare in he looked as though still further sugar GENERAL ELECTRIC 
industry. °o you P g restrictions were in the offing. $ ; 
° 960.28 
3 to win the war! = Sone 
| : ‘oti ial h ffort you'll ‘ , 
Besides being patriotic an d essential to the war € y In cooperation with our County Production Committee and other governmental 
: : h 1 hf l agencies, the California Water Service Company desires to encourage the planting of War ‘a 
find driving a Greyhound bus pleasant, interesting, heaithtu Gardens to alleviate a possible fresh vegetable shortage. To this end the Company volun- 
A tarily filed with the California Railroad Commission a War Garden Credit schedule te : } 
al and profitable. Here are some of the many advantages: become ¢ffective June 1, 1943. This schedule was accepted by the California Railroad 
Commission. 
be fair t d so that there will be no discrimina : 
j ife i In order that we may be fair to everyone and so e ° 
| * Training with pay. % Group health and life insurance. eco See aden Deeks Mgltomets 
* Good working conditions. * Medical care. To secure benefits of this new low rate for War Gardens, any consumer must com- 
ply with the following rules: 
| i i fits. 
* Excellent wages. * Pension and retirement bene 1. The consumer must make application at our office. 
2. He must have a minimum of 200 square feet of planted area to qualify. 
3. If a vacant lot is to be planted, the consumer must have a minimum area of 
Cte 2500 square feet. 
H (A consumer applying for service to an unoccupied lot not heretofore served with 
Greyhound also needs men and women in these water must pay for the cost of the service installation and consent must be se- 
. 7 ti ° cured from the War Production Board for such installation if the area to be 
an and other occupa ions: cultivated is less than 5000 square feet.) 
5 Cl 4. The consumer who can comply with the foregoing rules will receive a SEASONAL 
Auto Mechanics Auto Trimmers Express Clerks Cap. Grennans credit of 14c per 100 square feet of garden planted. This credit will be spread 
Auto Electricians Ticket Clerks Baggage Clerks Janitors over a period of four months—June, July, August and September; for example: 
Body & Fender Men Clerical Help Car Washers Matrons A consumer having 600 square feet of garden would receive a seasonal credit 
of 6 x 14c, or 84c. 
ad He would, therefore, receive a credit on his bill for each of the four months 


of 21c. 

If a consumer had an area of 1000 square feet, he would receive a seasonal 
eredit of 10 x 14c, or $1.40. He would receive a monthly credit, therefore, of 35c 
on his bill during June, July, August and September. 


Application forms and a bulletin giving all the details in regard to the new War 
Garden rate are available now at our office. 


CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE COMPANY 


Apply in person any week day or write to: 


e PACIFIC GREYHOUND LINES 


62 7th STREET, SAN FRANCISCO or 1919 MARKET STREET, OAKLAND 


SERVE AMERICA NOW...SO YOU CAN SEE AMERICA LATER |¢ 
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R epy-THERE'S A 
. REAL LETTER. 
FROM HOME, JOE! 


“They Give Their L 


Who Has The Money 
For 2nd War Loan? 


“where is all the money com- 
ing from to meet the 13 billion 
dollars of the Second War Loan 
goal?” is a question heard on 
many sides. W will come out 
of the 45-billion dollar surplus 
earnings of 1943, according to 
statistics reported by Treasury 
experts. 

During 1941 personal savings 
of individuals amounted to 9 
billion dollars. During 1943 this 
surplus or prospective savings 
will increase by 36 billion dol- 
lars over i941 when consumer 
goods were easy to get. 

Now that ces are high, 
thrifty people will make their 
goods last longer and place 
more money in War Bonds. 
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SNOW PATROL 
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e the sweep of the hands around the 
sy and night men of this company’s 
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CIOCK, G 


ives —You Lend Your Mu 


oney”’ 

LONDON.—The size of the aver- 
age British family must be increased 
considerably after the war to main- 
tain the population near its present 
level, but at the same time there 
should be an improved social order 
that will provide better standards of 
living and better educational oppor- 
tunities generally, Herbert Morrison, 
home secretary, said. 


Pussy Takes Her Nap 
With the Chickens 


BLANCHARD, OKLA. — Bill 
Yoakum’s cat got into the habit 
of sleeping with the chickens. 

Yoakum didn’t exactly distrust 
the cat, but he thought it wise to 
take precautions. He fastened the 
door. 

Don’t ask hirn how the cat did 
it, but early next morning there 
it was back, parked comfortably 
between two fat hens. 


| for substitution dishes are published 


|} day dessert 


Snow Patrol have spent the winter in the 


high places where hydroelectric power is 


{ 
o 


born. Up and down canyons and ravines and 
skirting lakes and forebays these men in 
lonely vigil have followed the mountain 
freshets, the flumes, ditches and power lines. 


(\ GME OF THESE MEN help maintain feeding stalls for 
) deer in cooperation with the U. S. Fish and Game 


Commission. From their outpost stations, too, 


they 


make daily reports to the U. S. Weather Bureau as to 


wird velocity, depth of snow, 
snow pack and other invaluable data. 

This last winter there has been added 
seriousness and determination as they 
have gone about their tasks. Many have 
sons in the service. 
importance of their work today as 
never before—that there must be no 
interruption that can be humanly pre- 
vented of the flow of electric power 
that comes down from the mountains 
to the farms and cities below. 


i MLA! 


moisture content of the 


They know the 


Think of these men of 
the Snow Patrol when 
you flip on an electric 
switch or see the hands 
of your electric clock 
sweep around the dial. 
Day and night they are 
helping make certain that 
the lights will not be put 
out in this part of the 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| 
{J.S. Food Yield 
Still the Best 


English Housewives Eat 
‘Off Ration’ if They Can; 
Home Cooking Grows. 


WASHINGTON. — Although the 
American housewife will get along 
on smaller supplies of canned foods 
this year than last, she will still be 
able to heap her market basket high- 
er than shoppers in other countries. 
This is particularly true with re- 
spect to processed foods, in the 
production of which the United 
States leads the world. 

English rationing officials report 
that the English people have tended 
to eat ‘‘off the ration’? as much as 
possible. A similar tendency is ex- | 
pected here, that is, that American 
housewives will turn more and more 
to fresh fruits and vegetables, cereal 
dishes and other unrationed prod- 
ucts to meet their dinner-table 
needs. 

This development is helped here 
because a wide range of ‘“‘off the | 
ration’? products still remains. In 
contrast, the only important foods 
in the United Kingdom not yet cov- 
ered by rationing are bread, flour, 
poultry, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and fresh fish. 


‘Bread Costs Ships.’ 

The British Isles cannot produce | 
their consumption of wheat, and are 
forced to import a substantial part 
of it. Therefore, the consumption of 

wheat products is discouraged. As |} 


the food ministry puts it, ‘‘Bread | 
costs ships.” 
The use of potatoes instead of 


wheat products is urged by the Brit- | 
ish government, and it is common | 


| in England for families to eat pota- 


toes in one form or another three | 
times a day. 

Luxury food items are particular- | 
ly nonexistent in England. Recipes 


by the food ministry. During the 
Christmas of 1942 many British | 
housewives made a wartime holi- 
from the following: | 
“Christmas pudding—Pit and chop a 
pound of prunes or any other dried | 
fruit, and soak in water overnight. 
On the following day, blend 6 table- | 
spoonfuls flour with 3 ounces cooking | 
fat. Add 1% cups stale bread | 
crumbs, add the soaked fruit, 3 | 
ounces sugar, 1 teaspoonful mixed 
spice, 2 teaspoonful nutmeg. Then 
add 1 chopped apple, 1 grated car- 
rot, 1 grated potato. Stir in 3 re- | 
constituted dried eggs, 1 teaspoonful | 
soda, 1 tablespoonful lemon substi- 
tute. Steam for 2% hours.” 


Substitute for Fowl. 

Since there was a shortage of fowl, 
the ministry of food suggested, 
“Stuffed flank of beef may take the 
place of turkey, and a little cold } 
tea can be used to darken the com- 
plexion of Christmas pudding.” 


Leaving aside the holiday season, | 
the American cook can examine | 
English recipes for everyday meals. 
A common luncheon dish is “dairy | 
pie,’ made of two pounds of pota- | 
toes, 1 pint of ‘reconstituted’ dried 
milk, 4 ounces of cheese, 1 ‘‘recon- | 
stituted’? dried egg, salt and pepper. | 
The cheese and the potatoes, sliced, | 
are placed in alternate layers in 
a baking dish, with the liquid in- | 
gredients poured over them. One or 
two shavings of margarine are 
placed on top, and the pie is baked 
for an hour. 

Another English meat-substitute ! 
dish is prepared as follows: Melt | 
1 ounce of margarine and 3 ounces | 
of grated cheese; blend with this 
2 tablespoonfuls of milk, then add 2 
or 3 tomatoes, fresh or canned; 
when the mixture is hot, pour it over | 
some mashed potatoes and serve. 


In wartime England most of the 
common fresh vegetables are fairly | 
plentiful in season, but unobtainable | 
out of season. 

‘Cuss in English,’ Army 
In Iraq Officially Told 

WASHINGTON.—The old Ameri: 
can pastime of learning to cuss in 
foreign languages is taboo for Unit- | 
ed States soldiers in Iraq who have 
been admonished to avoid insulting | 
the Moslems by doing their swear- | 
ing in English. 

“Avoid the native oaths,” declares 
a handbook distributed to our troops | 
in Iraq. ‘‘You will not know their | 
exact meaning and they may get | 
you into trouble. 

“Don’t under any circumstances 
call an Iraq a ‘dog,’ a ‘devil,’ a ‘na- 
tive,’ or a ‘heathen.’ These terms | 
are all deadly insults to him.” 


Synthetic Tires Stand 
Up Under Rigid Tests 


AKRON, OHIO.—Automobile tires | 
whose rubber content is 99.84 per | 
cent synthetic, are being test- | 
ed on highways in various parts of | 
the country and under certain se- | 
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Air Pilots Learn 


Their Job Quickly 


Gadgets Help Them Handle 
All Emergencies. 


MATHER FIELD, CALIF,.—Uncle 
Sam’s demand for more pilots, 
trained faster, has brought out the 
American inventiveness in the army 
men whose job it is to push the train- 
ing program. 

* At nearly every field there is some 
new gadget or system to speed train- 
ing programs. 

Take Mather for instance. This 
advanced flying school, set in the 
level Sacramento valley, has turned 
out its share of navigators and pi- 
lots. 

The U. S. army air forces put 
special emphasis on flying safety and 
the experts say a high percentage 
of training accidents is caused by 
faulty understanding of the planes’ 
hydraulic mechanisms. 

When something goes wrong with 
his plane, the pilot should know in 


| a flash just what has happened to 
| the mechanism. And that’s where 


the latest invention at Mather Field 
fits in. 

Pilots and the mechanics who keep 
‘em flying, should be able not only 
to understand the hydraulic system, 
but to see it, Lieut. Joseph C. Dixon 
of Mather realized. 

So, with the help of bits of old 
planes, discarded tools and the skill 
of former watchmakers who have 
enlisted in the air force, he set up 
shop to produce these ‘visible’ 
parts. 

Together they produced ‘‘mock- 
ups’ of hydraulic systems and of 
the various panel instruments. (A 
“mock-up,” according to the lieu- 
tenant, is an imitation of the real 
thing.) 

According to field officials, the in- 
ventions are accomplishing their 


| purposes—speeding the pilot train- 
| ing programs and familiarizing pi- 


lots with their planes. 


Corps of Elderly Men 


Salvage Plane Material 
SEATTLE.—Thousands of rivets, 
nuts, bolts, screws and other small 
metal pieces dropped by Boeing air- 
craft plant workers are going back 
into construction of Flying Fortress 
bombers because of the salvage ef- 
forts of 59 elderly Seattle men. 

The men, ranging in age from 60 
to 80, are helping conserve materials 
by sorting the tiny metal pieces 
gathered throughout the plant. 

Each night huge vacuum clean- 
ers are pushed over the floors of 
the plant to gather parts which have 
been dropped. The metal picked up 
averages from 1,700 to 2,700 pounds 
a week, It is placed in kegs and 
sent to the Goodwill Industry plant, 
where the men work. 

There, the parts are roughly sort- 
ed from a movable leather belt into 
boxes containing nuts, bolts, screws 
and other parts. Each box is re- 
sorted two or three times to get 
out the different sizes of aluminum, 


a 


“All of the men are those who 


can’t take more active part in the | 


war effort and their work follows a 
real national policy which America 
has adopted—elimination of waste,” 
said George Edward Davis, 62, in 
“We save all 
these parts, from large aluminum 


Worn Fish Nets Go Off 


To War as Camouflage 
FORD ORD, CALIF.—Additional 
thousands of square feet of fishing 


engineers’ property office at Ford 


terey Bay fishermen for army cam- 
ouflage purposes, Col. Roger S. 
Fitch, post commander, announced. 

Previously, up to 600,000 square 


| feet of net—enough to equip thou- 
| sands of soldiers with head and body 


camouflage—were donated to the 
army by the same fishermen, many 
of them Italian aliens and natural- 
ized Italians, Colonel Fitch said. 
The nets, while worn out accord- 
ing to fishing standards, are of a 
much finer weave than those issued 
by the army and represent a huge 


| saving to the government, Colonel 


Fitch pointed out. When new, the 


| nets cost anywhere from $5,000 to 
} $10,000, he said. 


South Africa Blocks Off 


Spies, Protects Convoys 
NEW YORK.—The London radio 


| quoted H. G. Lawrence, minister of 
| the interior for the Union of South 
| Africa, as ‘saying his government is 
| creating a “prohibited area along 


the border with Portuguese East Af- 
rica to stop information about Allied 
convoys leaking through to Axis 
The 
broadcast, reccerded by CBS, said 
Lawrence declared the move had 
“plugged the last hole’’ in. the South 


vere service conditions they were| African anti-espionage ‘system. 


better than natural rubber tires. 
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Gypsies Give Up 
Roving, Go to Work 


Hundreds Are E mployed 
In California Fields. 


FRESNO, CALIF.—Migrants are 
nothing new to California, but the 
migrants haven't always been real 
gypsies. 

Now, however, more than 200 gyP- 
sies of the non-fortune-telling varie- 
ty are settled in the San Joaquin 
valley. All of them are too busy 
working in the production of war 
crops for the food-for-freedom pro- 
gram to have their palms crossed 
with silver. 

More gypsies are expected to ar- 
rive soon, ordered to this area by 
Louis Mort, farm labor co-ordinator 
for the Romany clans throughout 
the United States. One of the tribes- 
men pointed out that gypsies long 
since have given up horse-trading 
for nomad agricultural labor, tour- 
ing the entire West from Southern 
California to Idaho, depending on 
where Mort feels they are needed. 

The police chief of Mendota, 
where the Romany camp is estab- 
lished, reported that they are well- 
behaved citizens. Managers for 
whom they are harvesting crops say 
they are excellent workers. Most of 
them work in carrot and broccoli 
fields, but younger ones are in the 
armed forces or nearby war indus- 
tries. 

To be on good terms with a gypsy, 
it’s best to refer to him as a Ro- 
many. The name ‘“‘gypsy,’’ they feel, 
has unpleasant connotations of sharp 
dealings in horse tradings. They 
also scoff at the theory that every 
Romany clan has its own king. 

“The President of the United 
States is our king,’’ one said. 

Widely scattered as they are 
throughout the country, the Roman- 
ies remain closely knit. When Mort 
wires to one area for farm hands 
for another, the response always is 
prompt. 


War Takes 96 
Of Each Dollar 


Out of every $18.75 that is in- 
vested in a War Bond, $18 goes 
into guns, planes, tanks, ships 
and other military equipment. 
The 75 cents goes for ordinary 
governmental expenditures. Out 
of every dollar 96 cents goes 
toward the war effort and 4 
cents goes for Government 
“business as usual.” 

The same ratio applies to all 
other securities the Government 
has offered investors in the 
Second War Loan campaign for 
13 billion dollars. 
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|. When you 


you increase the 
effectiveness of 
America’s war machine! 


SGT. ARTHUR ROYCE GOES 
TANK DESTROYER CCHOOL 


Special to the Recorder 

CAMP ROBERTS, Calif., April 22 
—Sge. Arthur J. Royce of 262 Arbor 
Road, has been selected to attend 
the Tank Destroyer Officers’ Can- 
didate Schol, it was announced to- 
day at the Field Artillery Replace- 
ment Training Center here. Upon 
successful completion of the course, 
Sgt. Royce will be commissioned @ 
second lieutenant. 
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CARD PARTY FOR BENEFIT 
CHILD WELFARE TUESDAY 


Menlo Park Unit No. 443, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary will give a 
card party Tuesday, April 27th in 
the Legion Hall on Oak GrOve ave- 
nue, for the benefit of the Child 
Welfare fund. Playing wiwll start at 
8:30 o’clock. 

Mrs. Fred Lyon is chairman for 
the evening, and announces that the 
public is invited to attend and help 
ithe good cause along. Score cards 
are 25 cents. 
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Lodge-Club Calendar 


Menlo Park lodge No. 651, F. & AM, 
Stated meeting first Thursday. 
HAROLD R. DELL, Master 


Dr. J. Ross Hardy, Secretary 


American Legion — Meets first 
and third Wednesday, Legion Hall. 


WALTER GALE, Commander. 
FRANK ALLIS, Adjutant. 


Menlo Parlor No. 211, N. D. a. 
Meets first and third 
Masonic Hall. 
Mrs. Mary Sparks, President. 


Mrs. Frances Maloney, Reo. Sec. 
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American Legion Auxiliary 45S 
Meets every second and fourth 
Tuesday at 8 p. m., Legion Hall, Oak 


Grove Ave. 
Mrs. Ethel Casaretto, President 


Mrs, Edith Bettleheim, Sec.-Tress 


Knights of Columbus—Palo Adte 
Council No. 2677 meets the sesend 
and fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p.m. 
in the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly st. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo 
Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every 
Monday night, 8 o'clock. ; 
Daniel K. Hickey, Worthy President 


W. E. Ecker, Secretary 


Every mile of telephone wire, every piece of equip- 
ment, is part of America’s war machine. War work 


has given the lines more 
have ever handled before. 


calls to handle than they 
More wires, more switch- 


boards could be used, but to manufacture them 
would take important materials away from the shoot- 


ing side of war. 


But the existing network can handle far more calls 
if each call is answered as promptly as possible. 

We now handle on the Pacific Coast more than 
12,400,000 calls a day. Two seconds saved on each 


call would enable us to h 


andle over 160,000 more 


calls daily. That would be an effective contribution 


to the war effort. 


Will you, in home or office, do what you can to 
help save these important seconds in telephone time? 
We appreciate your co-operation. 
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The 13 Billion Dollar Second War Loan Drive Is on. 
invest in the cause of Freedom by buying WAR BONDS. 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


529 BRYANT STREET 


_ ‘TELEPHONE P. A. 3101 ° 
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